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of martial law was sparing, and the fact that in the
opening months of 1916 Egyptians had ceased to
dread it, is the highest testimony which can be paid
to his discretion. General Sir John Maxwell sailed for
England in March 1916 amid expressions of universal
regret, and Egypt was the poorer by his departure.

General Sir Archibald Murray, first Commander-in-
Chief of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, came to
Egypt with an established reputation as a brilliant
soldier, f It was well deserved : for he had mastered
all the technique of military science. No adjutant
was quicker than he to detect a faulty alinement on
the parade ground : no staff officer more competent
to criticize an operation in the field. But virtues such
as these do not signify necessarily that their possessor
is the perfect leader of an army in war, A great
Commander-in-Chief must have also the quality of
imagination, and the personality which gains, without
seeking to do so, the confidence of officers and men.
General Murray had the first: that stupendous con-
ception, the laying a pipe line across the Peninsula of
Sinai, is sufficient indication of the fact. But the
second eluded him. In a force which is numbered
by Corps, not by Divisions, it is imperative to accen-
tuate the sanctity of the Supreme Command : but it
is doubtful in Egypt whether the emphasis was not
overdone. The person of the Commander-in-Chief
was unknown to all but a few of the Expeditionary
Force. Finding his own reward in the simple per-
formance of duty, he seemed to think that others
must be actuated by the same lofty ideal. It was not
his habit, therefore, to scatter words of praise or
encouragement.1 He inspired respect and fear, but
not the confidence which springs from affection.

1 In the heavy and continuous fighting round Qatiya during the
summer of 1916 the brunt of the operations fell upon the mounted
troops of the E.E.F. Their commander, during a temporary lull in